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"WIDENING TOWARD THE PAST" 



By Dean P. Lockwood 
Harvard University 



George Eliot in the introduction to the Spanish Gypsy has drawn 
with keen understanding and bold imagination the heyday of the 
Renaissance. There is the note of humanism triumphant in the lines : 

No more, as once in sunny Avignon, 

The poet-scholar spreads the Homeric page, 

And gazes sadly, like the deaf at song; 

For now the old epic voices ring again 

And vibrate with the beat and melody 

Stirred by the warmth of old Ionian days. 

And in the eulogy of Greek art there is even a breath of sacrilege, 
such as tainted the Academy of Pomponius Laetus: 

The maimed form 
Of calmly joyous beauty, marble-limbed, 
Yet breathing with the thought that shaped its lips, 
Looks mild reproach from out its opened grave 
At creeds of terror; and the vine-wreathed god 
Rising, a stifled question from the silence, 
Fronts the pierced Image with the crown of thoms. 

But all is summed up in the one line which I have taken for my text : 
The soul of man is widening toward the past. 

All historical study is a widening of one's horizon. Travel widens 
one's horizon. One may travel in time as well as in space. But 
the journey back through time too easily becomes abstract, cold, 
intellectual. One does not see and hear and feel things so readily 
during the imaginary journey as one does during the actual. Happy 
the thinker who is possessed of high powers of visualization. He 
sees the sights and hears the sounds of other days. Too often, how- 
ever, it is not the soul that widens toward the past. It is the mere 
thinking machine which strengthens its grasp. The widening of the 
soul comes through the senses and the sympathies. 
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Between the ancient Romans and ourselves twenty centuries of 
time are not the only gulf. Racial temperament would still differ- 
entiate the two peoples, if they were contemporary. The fact that 
that civilization can now be reduced to axioms renders its basic 
principles, in a way, easy of comprehension, but its life hard to sense. 
In visiting a foreign country today the reverse is true; it is easy to 
get the local color but hard to draw logical conclusions and make 
rational comparisons. We can read at a glance the terse epitaph 
of the Romans: we cannot blend our lives with theirs. 

There is, however, one great step toward the acquisition of a 
vital experience of things Roman. That is by means of the Italian 
life of today. The Italians are not so Roman as they boast, but 
many clues to the temperament of the Mediterranean peoples of 
ancient times are to be found in the Mediterranean peoples of today. 
That is one of the chief benefits of our American School in Rome. 
It enables American students to live and work in Latin surround- 
ings for a year or more and to feel the temper of the land. The 
enrolment in our schools at Rome and at Athens ought to be ten times 
as large as it is. Professor Gildersleeve in his Hellas and Hesperia 
has spoken recently of the delight of approaching the ancients through 
their modem descendants, adding that the sojourn in Italy and Greece 
could of course never be required of every student of the classics. 
It should be a requisite, however, for everyone who professes the 
classics. 

In the first place, it is obvious that familiarity with the scenes 
of history helps one's appreciation of history. One can visualize 
and help others to visualize the setting of events. To get one's 
bearings in Italy and Greece is a great advantage. One gets a better 
grip on events by knowing the size of a country, measured in foot- 
hours or in miles of vision. How far does it feel from Rome to Ostia ? 
How far can one see from the Alban mount ? How high are the hills 
of Rome ? Did you ever see snow on Soracte ? 

Valuable as is this acquaintance with the soil, nevertheless it is 
not so subtly illuminating as a knowledge of the habits of the people. 
I repeat that the Italians are not Romans, and the correlation of ancient 
Roman and modern Italian life is sometimes sneered at, but it cannot 
be denied that some peculiar traits have survived in uninterrupted 
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tradition, and — what is more significant — the modern Italians and 
the ancient Romans belong to the same southern Latin type to which 
we Americans through our Anglo-Saxon traditions are temperament- 
ally opposed. Even if there are but few authentic survivals from 
antiquity, nevertheless the modern Italians do things which the ancient 
Latins did and which we do not do. Here and there it comes to the 
foreigner like a flash: this sound, this scene, this smell is Roman. 

Let me give a few examples of the experiences one has in Italy. 
I had my lodgings for a year on a very busy street of modern Rome. 
The electric cars rattled past my window; the newsboys shouted from 
dawn to dark. On the opposite corner was a large and gaudy depart- 
ment store, where the ghastly arc lamps blazed in front of the show 
windows till late at night. Not a very promising situation for classical 
revivals. But behold what happened once a week. (Probably it was 
pay-day.) At the closing hour, Signor B., the proprietor, left the 
store escorted by all his male employees, who accompanied him in a 
throng to the door of his house and bowed him in with deference 
and respect. It was the patron and his clients. 

In our Latin authors we read again and again of public sacrifice. 
How did the crowd look ? Can you shut your eyes and see the gaily 
dressed throng and the incense rising from the great altars? If 
you cannot, I advise you to go to the Campo Santo in Rome on All 
Souls' Day. There you will see the pious Christians doing things 
that their pagan ancestors did before them. The name has changed: 
the acts are the same and the actors' motives are the same. It is 
the cult of the dead — flowers and lamps and incense at every grave, 
and families in prayer. Only the funeral feast is lacking. Farther 
along, on a raised platform in the center of the cemetery, stand six 
tall tripods. They rest on the roof of a great vault in which are 
gathered the bones of the poor. Crowds stand around, and at every 
moment some poor woman or child steps up and with a muttered 
prayer pours a bottle of oil on the flame. The air is filled with the 
rich smell of burning fat, and the grease trickles in thick brown streams 
down across the stone roof of the vault. And from a distance, 
watching the throng of worshipers about the bronze tripods, you 
feel with an indescribable thrill that you are looking not across space 
but time. 
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When the nights are warm, one may take a trip to Terracina 
beyond the Pontine Marshes by the sea. The Roman remains of 
Terracina are famous. The piazza of the modern town was the 
piazza of the ancient. Facing the square is the facade of the temple 
of Apollo, now the church of San Cesareo. The huge stone slabs 
with which the square is paved were laid by a Roman consul, whose 
name is cut in deep letters, one on each stone. And if you wish to 
get the sense-impression to supplement the facts, go into the square 
at night, when you can see the houses but dimly, and listen to the 
shuffle of the peasants' sandals on the paving stones — the same 
sound that was heard there centuries ago. Suddenly you feel the 
romance of other days and the tyranny of time — the same that inspired 
Bret Harte when he heard the "bells of the past" ringing the Angelus 
at the Mission Dolores: 

Borne on the swell of your long waves receding, 
I touch the farther Past. 

In ancient Rome, early in the morning, one saw the boys of good 
family going to school, attended by slaves who carried their tablets. 
The boys must have walked demurely and felt their dignity; they could 
not have run helter-skelter, shouting and swinging their books as 
our boys do. But what is this you see between eight and half-past 
on the streets of modern Rome ? Here come two well-dressed boys 
walking primly side by side, followed by a brawny soldier of the Ital- 
ian army, carrying books and quademi under his arms. And here 
comes a little girl, her soldier-pedagogue leading her by one hand 
and carrying her zaino in the other. To every officer's family is 
attached a soldier as famulus, among whose duties is that of acting 
as paedagogus. 

So you may join the revelers over snails and wine on midsummer 
eve; you may see the soft illuminations of oil lamps in the Sabine 
towns during Easter week; you may see the descendants of Romulus 
and his shepherds living in straw huts in the Campagna; you may 
repeople Pompeii, with her sights and sounds and smells. 

These striking impressions are not the only ones of value. One 
acquires gradually an understanding of certain habits of life foreign 
to our traditions. Perhaps nothing puts one so surely in sympathy 
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with ancient life as to grasp the continental ideal of the predominance 
of civic over family life. In Italy the very climate leads men to con- 
gregate in public places and to feel that civic fellowship which is so 
often lacking in America. There seems to be a survival of the old 
city-state in it all. 

In the days of Politian and Columbus, the soul of man was extend- 
ing its horizon toward the past and toward the future. We today are 
expanding fervently toward the future, but can we say the same 
of our attitude to the past ? The growth in our scientific knowledge 
of the past must be accompanied by a "widening toward the past." 
Experience and imagination must give life to erudition. To acquire 
this experience and feed the imagination, every classicist must become 
a sympathetic sojourner in Italy and Greece. 



